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ADMONITION TO THE LORDS. 


(From a pamphlet just published, entitled ‘ What have the Lords 

done? And what will they do next ? | 
Two methods are proposed for the attainment of the object of all 
parties, namely, the pacification of the country. The one, by a 
moderate measure of Reform, as yet an ne other, by an 
extensive measure, long since promulgated, and hailed with rapture 
by the people. All that the former can effect is to patch up things 
for the present—to stave off the alternative of granting everything 
required, or of bringing matters to a violent issue. It must, at the 
best, leave the great mass of the community in a state of formidable 
discontent. The popular measure would assuage this discontent, 
while at the very trorst, its consequences cannot be more appalling 
than the evils incurred by its delay. Can the House of Lords, so 
long as it exists, be placed in a state of greater embarrassment than 
it stands in at present ? Can it ever be driven to a more dangerous 
predicament than that of maintaining a struggle with the Crown and 
the Country? Be the consequences of Reform what they may, 
the very same choice of evils they are now exposed to, must always 
be within their power. They never can, by any possibility, be 
deprived of an opportunity of choosing between a compromise and 
a conflict with the people. This is their case at the present moment, 
and they declare their preference for a compromise by their readiness 
to concede Reform. Why, then, refuse to concede it in that precise 
shape desired by the people, when the worst to be apprehended from 
doing so is only an exposure hereafter to a similar choice of evils ? 
Why not try the chance of matters proceeding smoothly after the 
popular clamour is appeased? The Commons claim nothing that 
trenches on the privileges or prerogatives constitutionally vested in 
their Lordships’ House. No attempt whatever is made to curtail 
its legitimate power, nor usurp its lawful authority. Should they 
make such an attempt in a Reformed Parliament,‘ then will be the 
time for their Lordships to stand on their vigorous and obstinate 
defence. Then will they be guided by reason and shielded by right. 
Then will they be supported by a host of moderate and enlightened 
men now strongly opposed to them. Weaker they nerer can be 
than they are, in all senses, at this moment. So that, by acquiescing 
at present in the popular measure, should the consequences they 
apprehend ever ensue, they will dose nothing, while they must gain 
much, 


If anything can add force to these remarks in favour of the | 7 . 
: | August 20, 1790;.married April 21, 1810, to Charles 


popular measure of Reform, it is an argument set up against it by 
the moderate party themse!ves. 

Though they bear involuntary testimony to the unanimity of the 
people on the subject, by their reluctant admission of the necessity 
of Reform, they openly profess to discredit this unanimity. They 
acknowledge the excitement that prevails, but they ascribe it to the 
expectations raised by the extensive propositions of Ministers, and 
to the clamour of the press. These are the great engines, they 
allege, that have put the public mind in a ferment. Let it be 
granted. Where is the power to stop, or even to suspend their 
operation * Is it possible to crush the expectations of the People ? 
Is it practicable to stifle the clamour of the Press? What man or 
body of men will be contented with the shadow of Reform, when 
the substance is within their view? Noble Lords may exclaim, 
indeed, against the base and licentious and revolutionary spirit of the 
Press. These are hard, but they are harmless words. 
neither power to change its purpose nor controul its force. 








They have | 
Every | 


good man must lament the abuses of which it is susceptible ; but | 
none can suggest a safe or proportionate remedy while popular | 


discontent prevails. If the Press possesses the influence ascribed 
to it, it may be a sound reason for restraining its exercise, but it is 
4 sorry argument for defying its effects. It is either the cause of the 
tr excitement in favour of the popular measure, or it is not. 
fit is the cause, what prospect can there be of abating its violence 
by yielding less than it is determined to obtain? If it is not the 
cause, the measure must have deeper root in the opinion of the 
people, to which the Press only ministers as the instrument of its 
will. In either case there is not a chance of restoring tranquillity 
to the country, except by the proposed concession to its demands. 





FURTHER NOTICE OF THE ‘ GERMAN PRINCE’ * 


So little have we yet done with our friend the German Prince, that 


* Tour in England, Ireland, and France, in the years 1828 and 1829 ; 
with Remarks on the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants, and Anec- 
dotes of Distinguished Public Characters. By a German Prince. 2 vols. 
Svo. London: Effingham Wilson. 








we must endeavour, by one or two huge lumps of extract, to con- 
clude our regular notice of him. We are gratified in being able to 
tell the reader that he is still alive; at least so it is confidently 
stated. A correspondent has favoured us with the following 
account of his family and connexions ; by whtch it will be seen that 
he has French blood in him by ns grandmother’s side, and that he 
is separated from his wife; a matter of delicacy into which we do 
not presume to make any enquiries, and the less care to do so, inas- 
much as that it is of such common occurrence in princely houses, 
and has so many conventional matters of indifference to account 
for it; though there are some who think that the lady to whom he 
addresses his letters is this identical separated wife, as there are 
passages in them, which seem to shew that the lady is living on one 
of his estates (which his wife is said to do), and that there are ene- 
mies who keep them apart. The Princess, it will be observed by 
the following account, is a kinswoman of the great Prussian Tories, 
the Hardenbergs, and the Prince is certainly not a Tory. It is. 
stated in the Preface to the Tour, that the name of Julia, by which 
he addresses his fair correspondent, is a feigned one. 


PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU,* 
The supposed author of the ‘ Tour of a German Prince.’ Extracted 
from ‘ Burke’s Royal Register.’+ 

Religion—Protestant. 

Estates in Upper Lusatia and Franconia. Residence at the Seig-. 
niory of the House of Muskau, 

Prince Herman Louis Henry, born October 30, 1785, Baron of 
Grodtz, succeeded his father, the late Louis John Charles Erdmann, 
Privy Counsellor of the King of Saxony, January 16, 1811; mar- 
ried October 9, 1817, to Lucy Anne Wilhelmina, born April 9, 1776, 
daughter of the deceased Prince Charles Augustus de Fincdochony. 
from whom he was separated on March 20, 1826. 

Mother.—Clementina Cunegunda Charlotte Olympia, daughter 
and heiress of Count Hermann de Callenberg, by Olympia, Countess 
de la Tour du Pin, born June 5, 1770; married 1784, to the Count 
of Puckler, father of the present Prince, from whom she was 
divorced, and re-married to Count Kurt de Seidwitz, who died 
in 1816. > 

Sisters.—Clementina Louisa Maria Henrietta Olympia, bors 
uis Favien, 
Count of Kospoth. . Blanche, born December 27, 1792; married 
first to Prince Charles of Carolath Beuthen, and secondly, 
April 15, 1822, to Count Joseph Maximilian of Tauf Kirchew, 


Tue BookseLLer AND THE Bank-Note.—(A rare and delight- 
ful anecdote.)—‘ I went into a bookseller’s shop (at Monmouth) 
to buy a Guide, and unexpectedly made the acquaintance of a very 
amiable family. It consisted of the old bookseller, his wife, and 
two pretty daughters, the most perfect specimens of innocent 
country girls I ever met with. I went in just as they were at tea; 
and the father, a very good-natured man, but unusually loquacious 
for an Englishman, took me absolutely and formally prisoner, and 
began to ask me the strangest questions about the continent and 
fabout politics. The daughters, who obviously pitied me, probably 
srom experience, tried to restrain him; but I let him go on, and 

urrendered myself for half-an-hour de bonne grace, by which I won 

the good-will of the whole family to sueh a degree, that they. all 
pressed me most warmly to stay some days in this beautiful county, 
and to take up my abode with them. hen I rose at length to go, 
they positively refused to take anything for the book, and, bongré, 
ew Be, I was forced to keep it as a present. Such conquests 
please me, because their manifestation can come only from the 
heart.’ 


‘ Chepstow, December 19th. 
‘ As I was dressed early, and after a rapid breakfast was going 
to set out, I discovered, not without a disagreeable surprise, that my 


- « 


purse and pocket-book were m . I remembered perfectly that 
I laid them before me in paige Sli last night; thee t was 


quite alone, and that I dined and wrote to you there ; that I refer- 
red to the notes in my pocket-book for my letter, and used my 
purse to pay the boatmen. It was clear, therefore, that I must 
have left it there, and the waiter have taken possession of it. [ 
rang for him, recapitulated the above facts, and asked, looking ear- 


* Not Muskaz, as generally called by the English publications which 
have reviewed the book. 


+ Published last year by Miss Jennings and Chaplin. 
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embarrassed, and stammered out 
of paper with writing on it, which he believed was still lying under 
the table. I looked, and found it in the place he mentioned. All 
this appeared very suspicious. I made some representations to the 
host, disagreeable-looking fellow, which indeed contained 
plied threats: but he answered shortly, that he knew his 
le: that a theft had not occurred in his house for thirty years, 
and that my behaviour was very offensive to him; that if | pleased, 
he would immediately send to a magistrate, have all his servants 
sworn, and his house searched. ‘ But then,’ added he with a sneer, 
* you must not forget that all your things, even to the smallest 
trifle, must be examined too; and if nothing is found on any of us, 
you must pay the costs, and make me a compensation’ ‘ Qu’allai 
je faire dans cette galére?’ thought 1, and saw clearly that my best 
ye dhe to put up with my loss (about ten pounds), and to depart. 
I therefore took some more bank-nores out of my travelling-bag, 
paid the reckoning, which was pretty moderate, and thought J dis- 
tinctly recognized one of my own sovereigns in the change he gave 
me: it had a little cut over George the Fourth’s eye. Persuaded 
that host and waiters were partners in one concern, I shook off the 
dust from my feet, and stepped into the post-chaise with the feel- 
ings of a man who has escaped from a den of thieves, 

* To render a service to future travellers, I stopped the chaise, 
and went to inform my friend the bookseller of my mishap. The 
surprise and concern of all were equal. In a few minutes the 
daughters began to whisper to their mother, made signs to one 
another, then took their father on one side; and after a short 
deliberation the youngest came up to me and asked me, blushing 
and embarrassed, “ Whether this loss might not have caused me a 
* temporary embarrassment,’ and whether I would accept a loan of 
five pounds, which I could restore whenever I returned that way :” 
at the same time trying to push the note into my hand. Such 
genuine kindness touched me to the heart: it had something so 
affectionate and disinterested, that the greatest benefit conferred 
under any other circumstances would perhaps have inspired me with 
less gratitude than this mark of unaffected good-will. You may 
imagine how cordially Ithanked them. “ Certuaitily,” said I, “ were 
I in the slightest difficulty, | should not be too proud to accept so 
kind an offer; but as this is not in the least degree the case, I shall 
lay claim to your generosity in another way, and beg permission to 
be allowed to carry back to the continent a kiss from each of the 
fair girls of Monmouth.” This was granted, amid much laughter 
and good-natured resignation. Thus freighted, I went back to my | 
carriage.’—Vol. II, p. 184. 


In justice to the innkeeper as well as the bookseller, we must add | 
the conclusion of this story. The Prince has got to another town, 
where, he says, 








‘ Satisfied with the employment of my day, as well as tired with 
climbing, and soaked with rain which had fallen within the last 
hour, I hastened to my inn, my dishabille, and my dinner. [ felt 
something unusual in the pocket of my dressing-gown. I pulled it 
out surprised ; and with shame I saw—my purse and pocket-book. 
It but now occurred to me that [ had slipped them into this unac- 
customed place from the fear of leaving them on the table. 

* This | serve as a lesson to me for the future, never to draw 
any unfavourable conclusions, merely from the embarrassment and 
confusion of an accused person. The bare thought that others may 
jaf them produce the same symptoms in men of irritable nerves 

a quick sense of honour, as the consciousness of guilt in others. 
You will trust to the heart you know so well, that I instantly 
ispatched a letter to my friend the bookseller, exculpating the host 
and waiter, and inclosing two pounds, as some compensation to the | 
latter, which I begged him to deliver with my sincere apologies. I | 
ate my dinner with more relish after I had atoned for my offence to | 
the best of my power.’—P. 194. 

Miss O’ Neww.— Lady M+— afterwards related to me many | 
interesting circumstances respecting the celebrated Miss O'Neil, 
whow, as you know, I regard as the greatest dramatic artist it has 
ever fallen to my lot to admire. She said that this extraordinary 
young woman, who from the very commencement of her career ba! 
given evidence of the highest genius, remained utterly neglected at 
the theatre in Dublin, where she performed for some years. She 
was at that time so poor, that when she returned home at night after 
the greatest exertions, she found no other refreshment than a> 
plate of potatoes and a miserable bed, which she shared with three 
sisters. Lady M—— once visited her, and found the poor girl 
mending her two pair of old stockings, which she was obliged to 
wash daily for her appearance on the stage. Lady M ‘now 

rocured for her various articles of dress, and took upon herself 
ip some degree the care of her toilet, which had been extremely | 
neglected. She obtained more applause after this, though still but | 

! 
| 








little. At this time one of the managers of the London theatres 
aceidentally came to Dublin, saw her, and had the good taste and 
judgment immediately to engage her for the metropolis. Here she 
at once produced the most extraordinary sensation ; and from a 
poor unknown young actress, rose in one moment to be the first 
star of the theatrical firmament of England’ . . . ... . 
‘The year after, when the celebrated, admired, adored Miss 
O'Neil returned from London to act a few of her most popular | 
the infectious enchantment was so powerful, that not only 

the whole public was in the greatest state of tumult and agitation, 
but many ladies were carried out from the theatre fainting. One 





| civil wars. 


' sake they were granted, 
| that a new system was introduced; yet even then something was 


y at him, if he had poe my The man looked and | became really insane from witnessing Belvidera’s madness, and 





had seen nothing but a bit | actually died in a mad-house. Really such facts as these render 


the enthusiasm of the many almost disgusting. 

‘This great actress was also distinguished for her remarkab] 
amiable character ; she entirely supported her family, even at the 
time of her greatest poverty. She made her first appearance at a 
little private theatre in the country: this was afterwards shut, and 
only occasionally used by a dilletanti company, when the profits of 
their performance were given to the poor of the county. They 
wrote to Miss O’ Neil, who was then in England, and begged her tu 
consecrate this place, which had witnessed her first efforts, by the 
last triumph of her genius, now the admiration of the three king. 
doms ; whatever terms she might propose would be agreed to. She 
replied that she felt herself extremely flattered and honoured by 
the request ; but that so far from accepting any pecuniary compen. 
sation, she would gladly seize the opportunity of offering this 
tribute to the cradle of her humble talents. Only on this condi- 
tion, and that of being allowed to contribute her mite to her poor 
countrymen, would she appear on the day appointed.— I was assured 
by eye-witnesses, that they had never seen a more perfect piece of 
acting than hers on this occasion, Never had Miss O’Neil been 
better supported,—never did she so surpass herself: It was a 
curious accident that a young Irish gentleman of fortune fell in 
love with her that very day, and shortly after married her, He 
robbed the public of an inestimable treasure ; but who can blame 
him? Miss O’ Neil has now several children, is still charming, and 
lives happily on her husband’s property. She has never trodden a 


| stage, either in public or private, since her marriage.’— Vol, i, 


p. 134. 


(To be concluded to-morrow.] 





THE GUARDS AND THE ARMY IN GENERAL, 





{From the Lives of the most Eminent British Military Commanders, 
By the Rev. J. R. Gileig, being Vol. 25 of the Cabinet Cyclo. 
peedia. } 

Tue first measure of Charles II, after his restoration, was to 

disband almost all the troops which Cromwell had kept on foot. 

About 5,000 only, employed chiefly in garrison duty, were retained, 

the remainder, with the full “concurrence of Parliament, being 

disbanded. Among the corps which were not dissolved, either thea 
or at a subsequent period, may be enumerated the Coldstream 
regiment of Guards. [thad been raised about ten years previously, 
at Coldstream, on the borders of Scotland, from which circumstance 
it derived its name; and being commanded by General Monk, it 
was continued in its servitude out.of gratitude to its Colonel. The 
Coldstream regimen: of Foot Guards dates its formation frow the 
year 1660. Two other regunents were then added, of which one; 
called the first regiment, was given to Johu Lord Weutworti; 
while the other, or third regiment, claims as its original commander 
the Earl of Linlithgow. In addition to these household troops, the 
infantry of Charles UI consisted of the Ist or Royal Scots; which, 

though entered upon the English establishment so early as 1633, 

was not brought over from France till the restoration; the 2nd or 

Queen’s, raised in 1661, and commanded by the celebrated Lord 

Peterborough; the 3rd or Old Buffs, so called, because their aecou- 

trements were made of buffalo leather, and embodied in 1665; and 

the 4th or King’s Own, raised in 1680. These regiments have all 
been engaged in more or less of active warfare, from their first 
existence, down to the campaign of Waterloo. With te exception 
of the Buffs, the facings have always been blue; but the former 
corps, as if to wake amends for this defect, possesses the exclusive 
privilege of beating its drums through the city of London. Whence 
this distinction arose is not perfectly known; but the prevalent 
opinion is, that the regiment claimed it because it was originally 


| recruited fro among the trained bands of the city. 


Among the cavalry corps in the British service, the two regiments 
of Life Guards, with the Horse Guards Blue, stand first upon the 
list in point of seniority. The Life Guards were raised by 
Charles I], one regiment in 1661, the other somewhat later; and 
their ranks were long filled up with gentlemen, cavaliers of family 
and distinction, who themselves or their fathers had fought in the 
Both corps enjoyed, under such circumstances, numer- 
ous privileges, such as receiving superior pay, clothing, horses, and 
quarters. They were treated, moreover, in all respects as the 
Gardes-du-corps were treated at the Court of France; and, as 
generally happens, the regiments long retained these privileges after 
they had ceased to be composed of the class of men for whose 
It was only in the year 1788, indeed, 


conceded them, of which their orderly and good conduct proved 
them not unworthy. Their pay was made better than that of other 
corps, and their officers were permitted to object toa trial, except 
before a court-martial composed of members of the household 
troops only. The Blues again, called also the Oxford Blaes, from 
the title of their first commander, Aubrey,?Earl of Oxford, were 
embodied in the year 1661. They were then, and have ever since, 


continued to be noted for their gallantry in the field, as well as 
their sobriety in quarters ; having distinguished themselves in every 
war, from those under Marlborough, down to the recent contests 
under Wellington. 

From the date of the Restoration, the history of the British army 
becomes, in point of fact, the history of all the contests in which the 
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British nation has since that period been engaged. Each successive 
ign, moreover, added irre hes its numbers and efficiency ; and 
2 successive war brought with it some striking improvement in 
the mode of drilling, arming, and moving the men. Thus we find 
James II adding to his infantry force the 5th and 7th regiments of 
foot, both of them embodied in 1685, and both, but especially the 
jatter, distinguished in every action in which they have had the 
fortune to take a part. The 7th were, from their original 
formation, called the Royal Fusileers; the Welsh Fusileers, or 23d, 
were likewise embodied in 1688. To the cavalry again, the same 
monarch added the Ist, or King’s Regiment of Dragoon Guards, 
6th of June 1685; and the 2d, or Queen’s Dragoon Guards, like- 
wise in 1685; both of which, as their names denote, were trained to 
act indifferently on foot or on horseback, the men being armed with 
firelocks and bayonets, in addition to their swords and pistols. 
This the total establishment in 1684 amounted, including guards, 
to 4,000 men. But as James began to feelthat his throne was not 
supported by the love of his people, he increased, year by year, the 
number, adding nothing to the real strength of his army; till, in 
1688, there were, of regular troops, 20,000 in England, and in Ire- 
land not fess than 8,000. All this, however, served not to arrest 
his fal. William came: the army, betrayed in part by its officers, 
forsook their Prince, and the house of Stuart became again, and for 
ever, aliens and outcasts. 

Jealous of the power which a standing army appeared to place in 
the hands of their new Sovereign, the English Parliament hastened | 
to declare that the keeping up of such an establishment without the | 
consent of their body, during a period of peace, was contrary to the 
laws of the realm. The army was henceforth supposed to be held 
together only from year to year, the Commons voting funds for its 
maintenance periodically; and even these they prefaced by particu- 
larizing both the number of men to be raised, and the code of laws 
and regulations by which they were to be governed. AI! oppressive 
and violent methods of swelling the ranks were, moreover, forbid- 
den. Vagrants and rogues, indeed, might be condemned by magis- 
trates to serve both in the army and the navy; but impressments, 
at least for the former force, were prohibited, and the right of the 
King to claim the personal attendance of his subjects was taken 
away. Nevertheless, no permanent diminution of the numbers of 
the British army was ever afterwards effected. William’s circum- 
stances compelled him, during the greater part of his reign, to 
increase rather than diminish the establishment of his predecessor ; 
and the war of the succession, which lasted during the best part of 
the reign of Queen Anne, increased it still further. From that | 
moment, though invariably diminished on the return of peace, it has | 
invariably enlarged itself so soon as hostilities have recommenced. | 








Each new war has seen us bringing larger and better armies into | 
play; and each uew peace has witnessed the keeping up of a more 
numerous @s well as a more efficient standing force. 

In proportion as the English army has thus assumed, as it were, a | 


consistency, numerous alterations have been introduced into the | 
modes of arming, clothing, training, and keeping in order the different | 


corps of which it is composed. The close and oppressive mail was | 
gradually laid aside by the horseman, as tending little to protect him 
trom the weapons which he was now required to face. Cuirasses | 
lingered, it is true, for a time, as well as buff coats; but even | 
these were at length abandoned, with a precipitation which has | 
since been condemned.* In like manner, the distinction between | 
the cavalry-man and the dragoon ceased by degrees to be | 
- - . - 2 
recognized. The latter, exchanging his long firelock for the | 
carabine, seems to have been rarely employed on foot, except | 
under very pressing circumstances, since Marlborough’s time; indeed, _ 
the one class of troopers became at last so completely amalgamated 
with the other, that to both were indifferently applied the appellation 
of dragoons. Nevertheless, a new and a better distinction arose ;+ 
we began to divide our cavalry force into heavy and light, mounting 
4 part upon fleet horses of high breeding, and keeping the other 
part to their original strong but active chargers. At the disbanding 
of the army in 1698, the cavalry consisted of the light guards, 
horse grenadier guards, horse, and dragoons: the same distinctions 
held good till 1746, wnen a regiment of light horse was raised in 
Nottingham, of which the culonelcy was given to the Duke of 
Cumberland. The example thus set was not slow in being followed. 
In 1755 we find a light troop attached to each of the dragoon regi- 
ments, These being by and bye withdrawn were regimented by 
themselves ; and, as they proved on many occasions exceedingly 
serviceable, their numbers were gradually encreased. There was 
indeed a time, and not very distant, when a fashion prevailed of 
holding all other cavalry in disrepute. Too many of our fine | 
troopers were in consequence, mounted upon horses more. fit for 
the race-course than the field; and hence not a few of their steeds 
failed them at an hour when bone and muscle were more needed 
than sleek coats. But a better state of things has returned. The 
battle of Waterloo gave decisive proof that however useful hussars 
and light dragoons may be in reconnoitring and out-post duty, it is 
the fine old English charger that carries all before him in the melée; 


* We avow ourselves unfriendly to defensive armour of any kind. It 
does more mischief to the health of the men than any benefit conferred by it 
in an action can compensate. 

t We have written this sentence not without serious misgiving. Ina 
cavalry line which counts by tens of thousands, the distinctions between 
light and heavy, hussars and lancers, may be good ; but with us, as all 
descriptions do exactly the same duty, all ought, perhaps, to be mounted 


and armed alike. But there is a fashion in equipping troops as well as in 
medicine, 


jus of the monks of St Swithin’s. 


and hence our heavy cavalry have already more than ‘regained in 
public estimation the place = which, > no fault of their 
own, they had fallen. 

From Marlborough’s time downwards, the English cavalry have 
executed all their movements in double ranks only. They have 
learned too, to trust less to their fire-arms, and more to their 
swords, than their predecessors; while their manceuvres, as well as 
their manual exercise, have become year by year more simple, more 
judicious, and more useful. We have indeed at this moment a 
greater variety in our cavalry, than we. have ever had before; the 
cuirass and the lance have both been restored; the former to. the 
household brigade, the latter to distinct regiments; and even our 
light cavalry is recognized by the distinguishing titles of hussars 
and light dragoons. But in all the essentials of marching, wheel- 
ing, and forming, as well as in the mode of using the sword, they 
are trained by one common standard, 











MEMORABLE PASSAGES FROM ‘ THE EXTRA- 
- ORDINARY BLACK BOO,’ 


No. VI. 
(Concluded.} 

Various other disclosures were made. Of the thirty-five poor 
clergymen who had signed the petition, none of them, on an average, 
were receiving less than 500/.a year. Twenty-five out of the 
number were pluralists, and not a few of them the fattest pluralists 
of the profession. Some of the incumbents received annually 
1,200/., 1,500/., and even 2,000/., while they did not pay their curate 
more than 60/., 70/., or 80¢.a year. Instead of residing in the 
parsonage house, among the parishioners, the pa houses of 
many were let to the merchants and manufacturers for counting 
houses and warehouses, for which they received exorbitant rents of 
200/. or 3001. a year. Some of them were archdeacons, royal 
chaplains, or honourable and very reverend deans; some canons at 
St Paul’s, some were precentors, prebendaries, and held other high 
and dignified situations in cathedral and collegiate churches. Had 
they not been the most unreasonable and rapacious men breathing, 
there is little doubt bat they would have considered the emoluments 
arising from their numerous preferments sufficient. But the wealth 
of India would not satisfy the cravings of this profession. Some 
of them were mean enough to lie in wait for the members going to 
the house while the petition was pending, and beseech them to 
support their claims for.an incrvase in their stipends. It reminds 
These gluttons had thirteen 
dishes a day. Hume relates that they threw themselves prostrate 
in the mire before Henry II, and, with doleful lamentations, com- 
plained that the Bishop of Winchester had cut off three dishes a 
day. * How many has he left ?? said the King.—‘ Ten,’ replied the 
disconsolate monks.—‘ J myself, said Henry, ‘ have only three, and 
I enjoin the Bishop to reduce you to the same number.’ 

‘The incumbents in London are usually careful to select curates 
whose abilities are not likely to eclipse their own. Some do not 
stop here; but actually make personal appearance an object of con- 
sideration, always taking care to choose a curate of a less imposing 
figure than themselves. Hence many parishes, in order to have a 
tolerable discourse once on Sunday, and a decent-looking man for 
a preacher, go to the expense of paying an evening lecturer of their 
own choice; but here again they are often foiled by the reverend 
rector, or reverend vicar, refusing to Jet him preach in his pulpit. 
A Reverend Mr Gunn, a man well remembered by many in Lon- 
don, was once placed in this predicament: he mentioned the cir- 
cumstance to the late Bishop of London; on which his Lordship 
replied, alluding to the rector in question, ‘ Ah, Mr Gunn, you can 
shoot too well for him.’ The lecturers are paid by voluntary sub- 
scription-book among the butchers, bakers, and publicans, humbly 
requesting Mr Pumpkin or Mr Samuel Blewett to put down his 
name for any trifle he pleases’ 

Much of the spiritual duty in the metropolis is performed by job- 
parsons. These are unfortunate men, who, being without powerful 
influence or connexion, are unprovided with a regular curacy or bene- 
fice; or perhaps, some of them have been on the world from an un- 
lucky adventure at college, a propensity to strong cordials, or the un- 
toward issue of a love-affair in their native parishes. Whatever is 
the cause, they are met with in great number in different 
parts of the town, and may be generally known from their care- 
worn appearance, soiled linen, and thread-bare clothes. Like 
coopers, carpenters, and other branches of operatives, they have 
their houses of call, where they inform themselves of the state of ec- 
| clesiastical employment, and the current rate of remuneration. It is 
| to these places the well-fed pastors of London resort, when, from 
| indisposition—that is the usual pretext—or some unforeseen emer- 
gency, they require a deputy or assistant, to pass through the morn- 
ing service. In this resource they are never disappointed, the 
market is over-stocked with labourers in the vineyard, and the 
unattached servants of the church may be always met with in readi- 
ness, like so many ticket-porters, for any half-crown or dollar 
engagement, 

From these traits may be learned the manner in which the churches 
are served, and'the degraded state of discipline in the metropolis, 
where the revenues are more than ten times sufficient, if properly 
distributed, to pay for the permanent services of men of first-rate 
talents, independence, and character. 
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PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Davunky-Lanz.—The Barber of Seville—The Bride of 
Ludgate. 


Covint-Ganpen.—Artaxerxes — Country Quarters — 
" The Irish Ambassador. 
—_—_—_— —— 
MISCELLANIES. 
— Health and good temper are the two 


greatest blessings in lifee In all the rest men are 
equal, or find an equivalent. 











A New Tune in Irevanp.—A Castlebar 
Paper relates an exploit of sume soldiers and police- 
men ia these (geo) graphic words :— ‘ The island 
being surrounded with water, the whole party had 
to march through a lake.’ 


Goop PaiLosopuy.—Do not be too anxious 
as to the situation of your friend. Tell her she must 
act as necessity requires ; avert what can be averted ; 
postpone inevitable evil as long as possible; but | 
always bear calmly what is actually present. This 
is at least my philosophy.—German Prince. 





| 
| 

Rigut Amaition.—lIt is enough to satisfy | 
ambition to excel in some one thing, In everything | 
else, one would wish to bea common man. Those 
who aim atevery kind of distinction, turn out mere | 
pretenders and coxcombs. ne of the ancients has | 
said, that * the wisest and most accomplished man is | 
like the statues of the gods placed against a wall— 
in front:an Apollo or a Mercury, behind a plain piece 
of marble.’—Hazlitt. 





Miseries oF TRANSLATED AvuTHORs.—In 
the evening Lady Morgan told me that the translation | 
of her works, which were often so bad as to destioy | 
the sense, were a source of great vexationto her. In | 
her letters on Italy, for instance, where she says of | 
the Genoese. ‘They bought the scorn of all Europe,’ | 
the translator read for scorn, corn, and wrote, ‘Génes, | 
dans ce.temps, achetait-tout le blé de |’Europe.’— 
German Prince. 


Vanity AND Presumprion.—A man may | 
be justly accused of vanity and presumption who | 
either thinks he possesses qualifications winch he has 
not, or greatly overrates those which he has. An 
egotist does aot think well of himself because le pos- 
sesses certain qualities, but fancies be possesses a 
number of excellences, because he thinks well of hin - 
self through mere idle self-complacen'y. True 
moderation is the bounding our self-esteem withia the 
exieot of our acquirements.— Haz/lilt. 


Tue American PaGAanini.—New York, as 
well as London and Calcutta, now boasts its Paga- 
nini, as the following extract before us will shew :— | 
© We have recently taken a few opportunities to visit | 
Peale’s Museum, especially on such evenings as 
Mr Canderbeek’s performances on the violin were 
announced. Having never seen Paganini, it is im- 
possible for us to draw an accurate parallel between 
him and any other artist but from second-hand testi- 
mony; yet there are many things so strikingly simi- 
lar in the description of Paganini’s playing. which 
we have read, and the execution of Mr Canderbeck, 
which we have listened to, that the latter must not 
think we are trifling when we undertake to point out | 
some features of resemblance. Mr Canderbeck has 
not gratified us with a display of his power ona 
single string, but we are assured that he is able to 
execute wonders in that way. Perhaps his taste does 
not lead him to such frivolities, when he can make 
use of four strings to better purpose. In point of 
harmonics and other imitations, Mr C. realizes, to our 
ear, all that our fancy has spoken of Paganini. | 
The tones of the flageolet, double flageolet, English 
bugle, French hunting-horn, and Scottish bagpipes, 
are récognized at once in his imitations. His imita- 
tions’of the French vespers are very fine, beginning 
with the voluntary flourish of the organ on the swell 
reedstop, and cutting all kind of chromatic capers, 





DRURY LANE. 


Mr Kenney’s Grand Opera of 
Masaniello. 


Elvira « i 
Fenella “ % 


Fishermen’s Wives, Miss Faucit, Miss Crawford, | 7 ycilie 


Miss Mayhew 
Miss Kenneth 


Mrs Bedford, amd Miss Field 


Masaniello ‘ +  . Mr Wood 
Don Alpbonso . - Mr T. Cooke 
Pietro ‘ . Mr Bedford 
Ruffino 7 ; + Mr Salter 
Lorenzo js . « Mr Brindal 
Moreno ‘ : - Mr Yarnold 
Selva . ; - Mr Honner 
Commissioner Mr Fenton 


| 


“THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 
ROYAL OLYMPIC. ° 





The Burletta of 
The Chaste Salute, 


| Baroness de Blancbec 

| Madame Thibaut 

| Colonel Derville 

| Thibaut . m 
| Philippe. f 


| Eliza Ardenton “ 
|Mary . ° 


A Spanish Bolero, by Miss Baseke and Mr Gilbert. | Captain Vivian 
To conclude‘with Mr Bunn’s Spectacle, entitled | Phelim o’Smirk 


der Ali. 

Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . Mrs Brudenell 
Delhi. ° - « Miss Kenneth 
Fatima ° ° . Mrs Humby 
Hyder Ali Khan « . Mr. Wallack 
Sadhusing . + Monsieur Martin 

hineah ° - MrC. Jones 
Azouff . - « Mr Ross 
Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley 

nore. é - Mr Fenton 

Zarés $ + Mr Younge 
Veshna ° ° - Mr F. Cooke 
Kebar Pp « MrT. Blanchard 


| To-morrow, The Barber of Seville; and The | 
| Bride of Ludgate. 





COVENT GARDEN. 





The Tragedy of 


Fazio 


s 

Bianca j ! - Miss F. Kemble 
Marchesa Aldabella . ~~. Miss Taylor 
Clara = ‘ - MissGoodwin 
Duke of Florence - . Mr Egerton 

| Giraldi Fazio - - Mr Warde 

, Bartolo . - « Mr Meadows 
Philario ‘ ‘ « Mr Baker 
Falsetto . . «+ Mr Henry 
Gonsdlvo . 7 - Mr Holl 
Theodére ‘ ‘ Mr Mears 
Keeper . . - Mr Cooper 

, Pietro ° « « MrTurnour 

| Gentleman “ « Mr Irwin 
Antonio . - «+ Mr Heath 
Aurio ‘ - Mr Payne 


After which, a New Farce, called 


Country Quarters. 


After the Opera, Boieldieu’s Overture * Du Califfe 


| Madame Valcour . + Miss Taylor 
Julia. Pe ° Miss Stohwasser 
Finette , ° - Miss Poole 
Mr Desargus  . . Mr Bartley 

| Captain Valcour” - Me Abbott 

| Bounce . ° Mr Wrench 


| Mr Manvers 
| James ‘ . 


Miss Stuart 

- Miss Forde 

+ Miss Fitzwater, 
Mr Horn 

- Mr Collier 

- Mr Worrell 


After which, a New Original Burletta, entitled 


The Dumb Belle! 


Madame Vestris 

- Miss Pincott 
Mr J. Vining 
Mr Brougham 
Mr W. Vining 
Mr Gough 


To which will be added, 
| The Widow. 


| The Widow Dashiugton 
Susan « . 
Augustus Gallopade 
Frank Rhapsody ‘ 
Trusty 
| Benjamin Crawl . 
Bond 


a 


Gervase 
Sophia Meanwell 
Laura Marston 
Mrs Higgins 
Charles Meanwell 
Sir George Hopeful 
Mr Wilson 
Mr Higgins 
Groff 

Gervase Skinner 


ADE 


. 


Favorites 
Thalia 


Melpomene 
| Mr Whistlecraft 
| Theophilus Daw 








| Mrs Beverley and Miss F 


Madame Vestris 
Miss Patterson 
Mr Liston 

Mr J. Vining 
Mr Gough 

Mr W. Vining 
Mr Sherriff 


To conclude with 


Skinner, 

- Miss Crawford. 

- Miss Pincott 
Miss Stuart 
Mr J. Vining 
Mr Raymond 

- Mr W. Vining 

- Mr Worrell 

» Mr Bland 
Mr Liston 


LPHI. 











A New Extravaganza, called 


In Town. 


Characters in the Prelude. 


Mrs Gallot 

Miss Novello 

Mr Yates 

Mr Wilkinson 
itzparrot, Miss Barnett and 


Miss Beaumont 
| Messrs Montague, Wouldbe, Mouldygrub, Messrs 


| . 

Characters in ' 
Giovanni 

| . . 

| Black-Ey’d Susan 


de Bagdad.’ | Mr Whistlecraft 
Previous to the Farce, Mehul’s Overture ‘D'Une | Payfare 
Folie.’ PaulPry . : 


To conclude with Mr Kennew’s New Farce, called | Plute 


The Irish Ambassador. 


Lady Emily Delaune 
Isabella . e 
The Grand Duke 

Prince Rodolph =. 
Count Morenos a 
Baron Lowincraft 

Sir Patrick O'Plenipo 
Olmutz ® ° 
Herman 


- Miss E. Tree 
+ Miss Taylor 
. Mr Diddear 
- Mr Abbott 
Mr Bartley 
Mr F. Matthews 
Mr Power 
Mr Barnes 
Mr Irwin 





To morrow, The Beggar’s Opera; and The Irish 


like some conceited organist. Then follows the | Ambassador. 


chanting of the choir, the glad warblings of the 
young nuns, and the mellow tengr of the monks; 
then we fiear the cracked soprano of the mother | 
abbess, and the singing ends with the nasal whiuings | 


of the father capuchin, some burly old epicure with | 


his nose full of snuff.—But these are trifles. Mr | 
Canderbeck has many of the requisites of a good mu- | 


sician about him, independent of his mechanical | Rosina 








QUEEN'S. 





For the Benefit 
An Operatic P 


of Miss Dix. 
iece, entitled 


The Barber. 


« Miss Dix 


power. His adagios are surjassed by few, and, | Marcelliva s Miss H. Phillips 
accompanied by Mrs Canderbeck on the harp, the | Figaro ° ‘ Mr Green 
music is a treat for the most fastidious ear.—Many After which, 

other feats are performed by Mr Canderbeck on his | 


instrument, which seem to fix his claim to the cha- 
racter of the New York Paganiui ; but they come not 
under the head of musical criticism. In one thing he 
is not a parallel for the Italian—he has not the power 
of enriching himself so rapidly.’—Harmonicon. 


4uKe 


Luke the Labourer. 


« Mr Rumball 


To conclude with O’Hara’s Burletta of 


Apollo . 
Midas ‘ 
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Midas. 


» Miss Dix 
« Mr Smith 


Se 


Morris, V. Webster, Fry and Billin 


be Extravaganza. 
Mrs Fitzwiiliam 
Miss Alleya 
Mr Yates 
- Mr Bayne 
. Mr J, Reeve 
Mr 


The Brigand Mr O. Smith 
| Billy Black Mr Wi.kinson 
| Leporelio Mr Backstone 
| William Mr Gallot 
| Teddy the Tiler Mr Sanders 
Mr Inspector Y Mr S, Smith 
| Peter Mammock Me King 

Driver . . - . Mr Morris 


After which, Mr Buckstone’s Burletta, called 


Victorine 

| Elise 
Sophie 
Alexaudre 
César Chanteloupe 
Mr Bonassus 


The Lion, with Songs 
The Tiger, with Words 
Hyder Ali. 
Sadhusing 





Victorine. 


Mrs Yates 

Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Mrs Gallot 

Mr Yates 

Mr O, Smith 
Mr J. Reeve 


Blaise e ° Mr Buckstone 
Michael ‘ - Mr Hemmings 
To conclude with Mr Bucksrone's Burlesque of 
Hyder Ali. 
The Tiger Cat ‘ Mrs Fit7 wilam 


Mr J. Reeve 
Mr Wilkinson 
Mr S. Smith 
Mr Gallot 


CosurG.—The Wept of the Wish-ton Wish 
—Gilderoy—The French Spy. 





s for the Editor 
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